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Nevada's Museums 
THE OIETOUN STORY 





Its the kind of resort 
hotel youd expect 
to find at the worlds 
most beautiful lake 








By mid-1973, Harrah's modern, resort hotel, with its sculp- 
tured earth-toned facade inspired by the rugged Sierras, 
will bring a new dimension of beauty and grandeur to 
Lake Tahoe. 


Big bay windows in all the rooms will provide guests with 
a panoramic view of both the lake and the mountains. All 
the units will be like suites, light and spacious with two 
complete and separate bathrooms for each. There'll be a 
private bar in every room for entertaining. And the best 
part of this elegant, new hotel — it'll be right on top of 
the action. 


The greatest entertainers will continue to appear at the 
South Shore Room. The cabaret will offer its own brand of 
exciting talent. And the casino will be expanded to give 
you that much more thrilling non-stop action, every day 
of the year. 


In addition to the already great selection of fine res- 
taurants, the ‘Summit’, a rooftop dining area, with a 
spectacular view of the area, will offer all your favorite 
menu items. And of course, the traditionally prompt, 
friendly service of Harrah's is sure to add to the enjoyment 
of your stay. 


Watch for opening dates. By mid-1973, Harrah’s will be 
twice the fun... at Lake Tahoe as well as in Reno. 


x 
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Harrah's 


Hotels and Casinos 
Reno and Lake Tahoe 
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We believe you'll find the West's greatest 
recreational land opportunity 


SPRING COREER ares nove 





You should see Spring Creek! 
Learn firsthand about the advantages 
of McCulloch’s new and different “All 
Seasons Recreational Community” — 
just 10 paved highway miles from 
Elko. 

Imagine a 22,000-acre scenic do- 
main extending right on up to the foot- 
hills of the beautiful Ruby Mountains. 
A perfect location for hunting, fishing, 
hiking, Snowmobiling and other year 
‘round outdoor sports. 

This spacious recreation paradise 
is master-planned by McCulloch, the 
London Bridge people, to provide es- 
cape from the pressures and prob- 


lems of Big-City living. 

McCulloch’s $8 million program of 
development and recreational im- 
provements includes an Old West Vil- 
lage, an Equestrian Center to be 
completed in 1973, and achallenging 
golf course to be ready for play in 
1973. 

Many people are finding Spring 
Creek an ideal spot for a second 
home...avacation retreat. ..aweek- 
end hideaway... a year ‘round out- 
door sports ‘‘headquarters”’... and 
wholesome family living. 

Send for the free literature and see 
for yourselves! 


NAD 7200S4/A 


ee i subsidiaries of McCulloch Oil Corporation 


Spring Creek Corporation, developer, and its 
Mm agent Holly Development Co., are wholly-owned 
c= 


| 








Mail the coupon 

or dial toll-free (800) 528-0350 

for this free literature 

1. 16-page full-color brochure with over 
50 pictures and maps. 


2. Government map of the area 
showing Spring Creek. 
3. Official 28-page Fishing Guide of area. 


Your visit to Spring Creek will include an 
interesting land sales presentation on the 
unusual opportunities it offers you. 


Don McNelley, Licensed Nevada Real Estate Broker 


Spring Creek 570-1272 
i. 7178 E. Main St. r 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 


Please send us free color brochure, map 
and fishing guide .. . without obligation. 
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CARSON 
CITY ¢ 


DOUGLAS 
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FOLLOW THIS MAP — and you will 
see where the action is. Indicated 
are the places where the stories in 
this is 





ssue happen. 
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Clabes 


LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Sonny & Cher, Jan. 5-7 
Jerry Lewis, Jan. 12-14 
Sergio Franchi, Jan. 26-28 
Wayne Newton, Feb. 23-25 


HARVEY’S 


Esquires, thru Dec. 
Ron Rose & Friend, thru Jan. 14 


SAHARA TAHOE 
Andy Williams, Lennon Sisters, Dec. 22-31 


RENO - SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


HAROLDS CLUB 
Dick Roman, Nov. 14 - Dec. 11 


HARRAH’S 


Jim Nabors, Dec. 22 - Jan. 4 
Bill Cosby, Jan. 5-24 

Vikki Carr, Jan. 25 - Feb. 7 
Roy Clark, Feb. 8-28 

Wayne Newton, Mar. 1-21 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Ed Ames, Dec. 29-31 
Jimmy Dean, Mar. 29 - Apr. 19 


ORMSBY HOUSE 


Lenny Herman, Nov. 24 - Jan. 11 
Esquires, Jan. 29 - Mar. 11 
Chuck Peters 

Cliff Jackson 


JESSE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 


Frankie Fanelli, Nov. 22 - Jan. 1 
California Cowboys & Denise, Dec. 25-31 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
Nymphs of the Nile, opens Dec. 24 


CAESARS PALACE 


Paul Anka, Sergio Mendes & Brasil 
thru Dec. 6 


Steve Lawrence & Eydie Gorme, 
Dec. 21 - Jan. 3 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 

Juliet Prowse, Jan Murray, Dec. 26 - Jan. 22 
Bobbie Gentry, Jan. 23 - Feb. 19 

Jimmy Dean, Feb. 20 - Mar. 19 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris 


FLAMINGO 

Mills Brothers, thru Dec. 6 
Bobby Vinton, Dec. 7-27 
Myron Cohen, thru Dec. 27 


Sergio Franchi, Charlie Callas, 
Dec. 28 - Jan. 24 


FRONTIER 
Robert Goulet, Dec. 7-20; Feb. 22 - Mar. 14 


Jimmy Durante, Frank Sinatra Jr., 
Dec. 21 - Jan. 17 


Wayne Newton, Jan. 18 - Feb. 21 


LAS VEGAS HILTON 

Raquel Welch, Dec. 22 - Jan. 11 
Elvis Presley, Jan. 23 - Feb. 20 

Ann-Margret, Feb. 21 - Mar. 13 

Bill Cosby, Mar. 14-Apr. 3 


LANDMARK 
Charlie Schaeffer with Diane Elliott 
Joy! 


THE MINT 
D. D. Smith, Dec. 18 - Jan. 14 


Sonny & Cher make winter appearances at 
the Sahara in Las Vegas and Harrah’s at 
Lake Tahoe. 


RIVIERA 


Liza Minnelli, Joel Grey, Dec. 1-14 
Don Rickles, Dec. 15- Jan. 4 
Vikki Carr, Jan. 5-18 

Totie Fields, Jan. 19- Feb. 8 


SAHARA 


Buddy Hackett, Dec. 5-9; Jan. 5-11 
Sonny & Cher, Dec. 22 - Jan. 4 


SANDS 


Don Adams, Florence Henderson, 
Nov. 29 - Dec. 12 
Wayne Newton, Dave Barry, Dec. 13-25 
Sammy Davis Jr., Dec. 26 - Jan. 1 
Patti Page, Jan. 3-16 
Phyllis Diller, Jan. 17 - Feb. 13 


Bob Newhart, Florence Henderson, 
Feb. 14- Mar. 13 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Wonderful World of Burlesque 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 


Latin Fire ’73, thru Jan. 8 
Geisha Rella, opens Jan. 10 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere 


The Frontier in Las Vegas features Frank 
Sinatra Jr. December 21 through January 17. 
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Two great tours... out of Las Vegas... in big, 
new coaches... roomy... spotlessly clean... 
air conditioned... rest rooms... comfort ride 
all the way. You can miss a lot of beautiful 
scenery when you drive... but with Sa anen 

LTR you see it all, in a climate- Gioeffgteine 

controlled environment. : Maanrence anti 


HOOVER Dall 
GRAND Canyon 
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LAS VEGAS-TONOPAH-RENO STAGE LINE INC. 
___ Member: American Sightseeing Association 
p 922 Stewart St., P. 0. Box 1600 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 
Send us lots of information on 
Seeing Nevada the leisurely way .. . by leaving all the details to you. 
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GREAT PLACE FOR FUN, LIVING AND INDUSTRY! 


CLEAN GREEN 


Boulder C 


UNPOLLUTED DESERT AIR! 


iy 





BEAUTIFUIS TV AKE MEADSAT OUR “FRONT DOOR!” 
NEW MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE, HOSPITAL, HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS! 


For information contact City Manager, Boulder City, Nev. 89005 
Telephone: 702-293-3161 
















Illustration by Andy Asercion 


By Randy Parker 
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Opposite — Old locomotive No. 93 was once 
owned by Ely’s Kennecott Copper Corp. 


One thing is for sure—Nevada is an unusually 
museum-minded state. People here truly respect 
the traditions of a colorful past; and this is amply 
demonstrated by the museums to be found in ev- 
ery part of Nevada. 

Start with the biggest and most popular—the 
sprawling State Museum in Carson City. Housed 
in an old stone building that was once the U.S. 
Mint, the museum has added two annexes and now 
attracts over 40,000 visitors per year. Remember- 
ing the population of Nevada is still around only 
500,000, the number of annual visitors to the Carson 
City Museum becomes all the more impressive. It 


was accredited in 1972 by The American Associa- 
tion of Museums which ranks it as one of the out- 
standing museums in the nation. 

In Clark County the Southern Nevada Museum 
is drawing more and more attention locally. Under 
the energetic leadership of Director Roy Purcell, 
the exhibit area in Henderson portrays centuries 
of Las Vegas history, beginning with ancient In- 
dian peoples, moving on through the Spanish Trail 
period, and ending with the development of the 
Strip. The museum owns forty acres southwest of 
Henderson where a striking new building will be 
located. 
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In Pioche in Lincoln County, a small but charm- 
| ing municipal museum gives a vivid picture of how 
life used to be in the old mining camp. Two rooms 
of furniture from the old Conway Ranch can be 
seen there along with an unusual group of old 
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reed organs. , 
Farther to the north in Ely, is the White Pine 
County Museum, packed with items from this im- 
portant mining center. Featured outside the build- 
ings are two locomotives in near-perfect condition; 


ARECTIONS. 


me eall the Central Office in 
che usual way. 


DO NOT DEPOSIT any 
money until told to do so 
by the operator. 


The Telephone must be 
ee HEE HOOK when the 
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while inside are Pony Express mementos, Indian 
and mining relics and a real-life stagecoach. 
Moving even farther to the north, to the bustling 
cattle capital of Elko, the Northeastern Nevada 
Museum there tells the history of that part of the 
state. Located on the main highway near the cham- 





ber of commerce, the museum draws thousands of 
tourists annually. Director Howard Hickson and 
local museum officials are planning expansion of 
the present building to provide twice as much ex- 
hibit space. 

Fallon’s free-to-the-public museum contains 
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Roger Mitchell 


Some of the early reed organs to be seen in 
Pioche and, opposite, the museum’s bright 


outside sign. 


some of the most interesting exhibits in the state. 
Skillfully designed “rooms” bring back memories 
to old-time Fallon residents, furnished as they are 
with items used by pioneer families. Located near 
the center of the city, the museum is staffed by a 
group of dedicated volunteers. Although it is only 


a few years old the museum is drawing hundreds 
of visitors from Nevada and other states. 

The museums mentioned above and featured in 
the photos on these pages by no means represent 
the whole story. There are various other excellent 
museums and exhibits around the state that were 
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Don Wolter 


Above—Railroad lanterns once used by the 
V & T which chugged up to the mines at Vir- 
ginia City. Opposite—A craftsman at work 
at the State Museum in Carson City. 


not included here simply for lack of space. 

One such unique collection is located at the Ne- 
vada State Historical Society’s Reno headquarters. 
(This magazine plans, by the way, to carry a sep- 
arate feature on that collection in a future issue.) 

Perhaps the most valuable scientific collection 


is housed at the Overton Museum northeast of Las 
Vegas which has fascinating relics of ancient In- 
dian cultures on display. A replica of a prehistoric 
Indian dwelling is also featured. 

Various other cities have museums of one kind 
or another. Genoa, for example, boasts an art gal- 























Roger Mitchell 


Above—A sluice box on display at the South- 
ern Nevada Museum and, opposite, relics 
from the days when Las Vegas sprang up 


alongside the railroad. 


lery and exhibits in the old Court House, while 
items from Nevada’s first town are found across 
the street at the Genoa Fort. Most of the libraries 
of the state present regular exhibits and art shows 
of great interest. In Virginia City almost every- 
thing in town can be considered a living museum, 


one of the most fascinating such displays in the 
nation. Then poke around the shops and stores and 
bars elsewhere in Nevada and you may find unex- 
pected odds and ends that tell a real story. 

And there you have it—the reason Nevada is 
such a totally museum-minded state! [] 

















































Nevada's Ben Cunningnam cine 


| 
| Ben Cunningham, internationally 
recognized painter and master color- 
ist, claims Nevada as his home state. 
Whenever he can manage to be away 
from the painting classes he teaches 
at the Art Students League in New 
York City and from the studio he 
maintains in Greenwich Village, he 
returns to Nevada or travels abroad. 
Cunningham was born in Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, in 1904. Three years 
later, when the mining boom there 
subsided, his father moved the fam- 
ily to Reno where he practiced medi- 
cine. Young Ben attended Southside 
School, Mt. Rose School, and Reno 
High School, deciding at the age of 
eleven to become a painter. His first 
experience in having work shown in 
an art exhibit happened in 1915 
when his paintings were included in 
the Reno Public School Exhibit at the 
San Francisco Worlds Fair. He studied 
art and architecture at the University 








SIX DIMENSIONS OF ORANGE 


Oil on canvas. Two sections, 81” by 114” and 
81” by 57”. Courtesy A. M. Sachs Gallery, New 
York City 


Ben Cunningham and his wife, Patsy, on a 
recent visit to Reno. They were photo- 
graphed at Hidden Valley east of the city, 
some of his gray-blue hills rising in the 
background. 


Jim Reinheller 
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Above: TESSERACT 


Acrylic on canvas panel, 30” by 30”. Private 
Collection 


Opposite: EQUIVOCATION 


Acrylic on panel, 26” by 26”. Collection, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York City 





of Nevada for one year, completing 
his training in 1929 at the San Fran- 
cisco Art Institute, then called the 
California School of Fine Arts. 
Often tagged ‘Father of Op Art,” 
Cunningham protests such labeling 
as being a-handicap a painter must 
carry around. While he does admit 
that his first international acclaim 
happened when Op (optical) Art be- 
came fashionable in the mid-1960’s, 
actually he had been experimenting 
with optical illusions and exploring 
color theories for many years. 
‘People have to learn to see,” says 
Cunningham. ‘An understanding of 
how we see leads to a deeper com- 
prehension of the structure behind 
the appearance of things.” In San 
Francisco in 1939 when he painted 
“The Desert,” a boyhood friend dis- 
missed it with the comment, “I’ve 
never seen a yellow sky in Nevada.” 
Two weeks later, he met his friend 
again and was greeted with, ‘I’ve 
seen a yellow sky every evening!” 
He believes that it has been the 
job of the artist for 30,000 years to 
teach people to see. He feels that the 
artist should invent new ways of see- 
ing—that those painters who follow 
or affect certain art styles simply are 
illustrating concepts rather than ex- 
ploring and formulating ideas. 
Along with formal art training 
Cunningham received a practical ed- 
ucation in other diverse fields; by 
driving a truck for some of the Ne- 
vada mines, by working in a paper 
mill in Floristan, by playing jazz 
trumpet—including a stint in Chicago 
in the twenties. After his work ap- 
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Ben Cunn 
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peared in several one-man and group 
exhibitions, his career as a profes- 
sional painter was furthered when he 
was hired by the WPA during the de- 
pression to supervise mural painting 
of public buildings in northern 
California. 

Explaining why he lives in bustling 
New York City while missing the se- 
renity of the Nevada deserts and 
mountains, Cunningham says that it 
is difficult for a painter to live and 
work in isolation and that he needs 
the stimulus of the big city. Past ex- 
periences shape the artist’s painting, 
of course. One winter, fifty years ago, 
Ben Cunningham was the solitary 
caretaker at Elk Point, Lake Tahoe. 
His job was to make sure that the 
roofs didn’t cave in from the weight 
of the snow. He had his dog and 
some books and was snowed in from 
November 1 to June 1. His only con- 


pe 


tact with civilization was with a boat 
coming to his wharf once a week to 
bring groceries and mail. 

Today, he describes one of his 
most important color theories, vol- 
ume color, by alluding to Lake Tahoe. 
Looking down into the depths of that 
crystalline lake, one sees the perfect 
example of volume color. One looks 
into volume color; one looks through 
film color; one looks at surface color. 
The blue of the sky is volume color; 
a shadow is film color; paint is sur- 
face color. 

Traveling abroad has influenced 
and sharpened Cunningham’s amaz- 
ing knowledge of color, and as he 
explains, “Every place one goes, the 
quality of the light influences the 
color characteristics of the painting. 
Wherever an artist is he cannot es- 
cape the color volume within which 
he works.” Altitude and latitude help 


Above: 
JEWELS OF THE MEDICIS 


Oil on three canvas panels installed on a pro- 
jecting corner, 4’ by 8’ left wall and 3’ by 3’ 
right wall. Courtesy of the artist 

Opposite: 

CHROMATIC TESSERACT 


Oil on composition board, two panels: 18” 
and 24” each. Private Collection 


ELEGY 


Oil on canvas, 28” by 46”. Private Collection 








Ben Cunningham 
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Above: 


Opposite: 


Below: 


MODULUS 


Oil on four canvas panels, 48” and 108” over- 
all. Michener Collection, University of Texas 
at Austin 


TEMPERATURES OF GRAY 


Acrylic on gesso panel, 30” by 30”. Private 
Collection 


Young Ben Cunningham riding his horse in 
Reno circa 1917 








to form the light conditions. Italy is 
saturated with rich, warm cobalt 
blue; Paris is reddish ultramarine 
blue or violet; Turkey is quite literally 
turquoise; Greece is greenish ceru- 
lean blue. ‘Elegy,’” now in the Mich- 
ener Collection at the University of 
Texas was painted after a visit to 
Greece, and is coolly cerulean. New 
York is orange-tan with a yellow 
light. San Francisco once was a blue- 
white city, but now has become a 


golden city, from the light being re- 
flected through the smog. 
Enthusiastically, he describes the 
color volume of Nevada as extremely 
clear. The air is dry with little dust or 
moisture and the light is transparent 
and luminous. A visual event occurs 
when an intense color is comple- 
mented by its opposite such as the 
visual impact of Pyramid Lake on an 
eye saturated with the reddish brown 
of the surrounding terrain.-A con- 
trasting experience is the subtle 
shading of warm and cold grays in a 
broad desert vista. Cunningham de- 
scribes the over-all color of Nevada 
as blue-gray. Three years ago in New 
York he painted “Temperatures of 
Gray,’’ a reminiscence of Nevada, 
when he was unable to get away for 
an actual visit. During his most re- 
cent stay in Nevada he worked on a 
series of three paintings, experiment- 


continued on page 42 
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THE OLETOUN SLORY 


By Wallace |. (Bob) Robertson 


Below—Two notorious (not really!) Carson City gun- 
slingers model classic Stetsons. The“Roundup” is worn 
by Mayor Gene Scrivner, left, while western author 
Tony Amaral sports the “Columbia.” 
































































































































J. B? John B? Stetson? What was it? If asked, 
any westerner, cowman, rancher, hunter or out- 
doorsman could tell you it was a hat, a sombrero 
or, along our southern border, un jarano. Others, 
too, in Africa, Australia, South America and odd 
corners of the world could tell you that a Stetson 
and a good felt hat were the same thing. 

But ask those Stetson wearers who was John B. 
Stetson and few could tell you that he was a hatter, 
son of a hatter, a consumptive, a young man with 
a new idea, and a business success. 

John Batterson Stetson, of New England stock, 
was born in Orange, New Jersey, in 1830. He was 
one of several children and, at an early age, was 
taken from school and placed as an apprentice in 
the craft of making felt hats. At that time felt hats 
had met competition from silk hats and only those 
of fine-quality fur felt could find a market among 
particular buyers. Cheap “wool hats” of shoddy, 
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Jim Reinheller 




















felted wool found buyers only among bargain seek- 
ers who had no desire for quality or style. 

About the time of the Civil War young Stetson’s 
health was impaired by tuberculosis and he went 
west to regain his strength and ability to work at 
his trade as hatter. 

When he returned east, Stetson carried recollec- 
tions of things he had seen on the range and in 
mining camps of Colorado and one of those recol- 
lections gave him an idea. That idea was born of 
observation that in the West, as in the East, men 
wore two sorts of hats. Some were content with 
cheap, wool hats that fell down over their ears 
when it rained while others were satisfied with 
nothing but the best. 

Another observation was that in the clear, dry, 
often hot climate of the West, men wore bigger, 
wider hats that gave more shade, sombra. Their 
hats literally were shaders, sombreros. The two 
kinds of sombreros Stetson saw were the floppy 
wool hats shown in sketches of the gold-rush artist, 
Charles Nahl, and cartoons of the Nevada visitor, 
J. Ross Browne, and stiff-brimmed jaranos of fine- 
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Illusprations by John Bardwell 


Indigo Pete’s J. B. 


I was leavin’ the Blue Dog on the run 

When pop goes a deputy sheriff’s gun, 

And he must a-been talkin’ to me at that, 

For off goes my ol’ gray Stetson hat; 

She hit on her edge and she rolled along, 

For the wind was a-blowin’ loud and strong. 
So I took after my ol’ J.B. 

The same as the sheriff took after me. 














I pitched the rein to my ol’ cayuse, 

Stood in the stirrups and turned him loose, 
But my hat kept gainin’, it hopped, it flew, 
It run on the rim for a mile or two, 

Got snagged in the sage and almost stopped, 
Then up in the air it flipped and flopped, 
Turnin’ and turnin’ away up high, 

And takin’ it easy — like eagles fly, 

Then divin’ down quick like an eagle drops, 
Only that ol’ hat she never stops; 

Thinks I, “I savvy the whole durn show, 
That hat is a-headin’ for Mexico!” 

So I took after my ol’ J.B. 

The same as the sheriff took after me. 


Then all of a sudden the stars came out, 
But the wind kept whistlin’ wild and stout, 
And I plum lost sight of my ol’ gray hat 
But I kept on foggin’ across the flat, 
Figurin’ as how in the mornin’ sun, 

I’d find her fresh for another run. 

And sure enough, when the mornin’ came, 
There was my ol’ J.B., the same 

Spinnin’ along with a bounce and jump 
Like a wheel turned loose on a down-hill hump; 
Past Alamogordo on the fly, 

Then Deming and Lordsburg shootin’ by, 
A-tryin’ to ketch my ol’ J.B. 

The same as the sheriff took after me. 


When the Rio Grande hove in sight, 

Thinks I, “It’s a case of ol’ hat, good night!” 
But she riz on a gust and she sailed across, 
And I follered her trail on a played-out hoss, 
Till we struck a bar and we pulled out slow, 


_/And me and my hat was in Mexico. 


Thinks I, “Ol’ hat, we have come a stretch, 


--Y¥gu are hard to beat and you’re hard to ketch, 


You been whipped by brush and rolled 
and stomped, 
You been set on, stood on, squeezed 
and tromped, 
You been soaked by rain and scorched 
by fire, 
And squashed plum flat by a wagon tire, 
You been used for whippin’ broncos’ ears, 
And slapped in the face of ornery steers, 
Or packin’ water or fannin’ flame, 
Or stoppin’ a hole in a window frame, 
And you're goin’ yet—the same as me.” 
So I stuck my head in my ol’ J.B. 
Then I waved for the sheriff to go to hell, 
And I headed South for a breathin’ spell. 


By Henry “Harry” Kibbs (1874-1944) pop- 
ular writer early this century. He wrote 
about a dozen novels, and articles for pub- 
lications such as the Saturday Evening 
Post. 








quality fur felt. 

Most noticeable were the jaranos poblanos, wide- 
brimmed, fur-felt hats imported from Puebla, Mex- 
ico. The Pueblan jaranos had quality and style and 
they gave hatter Stetson his new idea. 

In his Philadelphia hat shop, John B. Stetson 
abandoned the practice of other hatters in slav- 
ishly copying the hats of eastern styles and city 
fads and began making hand-crafted jaranos of 
fine fur at a reasonable price.. His first pattern he 
named ‘Boss of the Plains” as an appeal to the 
western market. The Boss of the Plains was an 
immediate success and it, with variations in brim 
width and several qualities, according to fur used, 
and, with such style names as “Austin,” “Broncho,” 
“Round Up,” etc., laid the foundation for a business 
that would produce more than two million hats 
annually and make Stetson a synonym for jarano 
and sombrero. 

Quality and reasonable price were the solid foun- 
dation of Stetson popularity but salesmen were 
aware, too, of customers’ tastes in styles and colors 
and they soon observed regional trends. 
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In pre-Hollywood times, the old, flat-brimmed, 
jarano poblano type continued in popularity in the 
Far West. The Boss of the Plains was listed in Stet- 
son catalogs until World War I; the Broncho be- 
came a part of forest and park rangers’ uniforms 
and, with minor variations, the type was adopted 
in 1912 as the regulation military campaign hat. 

East of the Rockies, on the Great Plains and on 
down into Texas, another type of hat evolved with 
higher crown and rolled or curled brim. On the 
northern plains, Stetson’s “Dakota” became an ear- 
mark of cowpunchers of that corner of the range. 
Charles Russell, the Montana artist, immortalized 
the Dakota in many of his drawings and paintings 
and he wore Dakotas as long as he lived. 

South of the Arkansas River, where cowhands 
had bigger ideas, Stetson’s “Big Four” suited the 
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taste of Texan ranchers and their hands. The Big 
Four was the forerunner of the high-crowned, 
wide-brimmed, curled-up style that was derisively 
nicknamed “ten-gallon hat’ at a time when Texas 
and everything Texan was still a laughing stock 
all over the West. But the Texans were to have the 
last laugh when times changed. 

As the frontier passed away at the turn of the 
century, the wild, woolly West gave way to wild- 
West shows and performers’ costumes became 
more showy and their hats were made bigger and 
bigger. By the time Hollywood and Zane Gray got 
into mass production of “westerns” and arenas in 
Cheyenne, Pendleton and Calgary had become 
stages for circus-like performances, the ten-gallon 
hat had grown in size to suit the biggest dream of 
Texans and to satisfy the whim of show perform- 





































Washoe Valley rancher 
Roy Webster models a Stet- 
son “Roundup.” 









The old “Jarano Pollano”’ was 
slightly modified to become the 
U.S. regulation campaign hat in 
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Another photo of the famous “Da- 
kota,” made famous by Charlie 
Russell. 


John B. Stetson. 


The “Champie,” costing $22.50 in the twenties, was the 
model for the Tom Mix movie hat. 


ers. Only the jarano charro, worn by Mexican ru- 
rales, and seen in pictures of Pancho Villa and 
Emiliano Zapata, had more gallonage than the 
styles worn by Jack Hoxie, Tom Mix, Buck Jones 
and arena performers in shows. 

With change of fad and needs of those who call 
themselves “cowboys,” the ten-gallon, Texas-style 
hat has gone through a number of changes in shape 
—or shapelessness, according to one’s viewpoint— 
in becoming the “cowboy hat” and, with cowboy 
hats made by many hat factories in half a dozen 
countries of all sorts of material other than felt, 
the old-time jarano is extinct and few remember 
Stetson as the synonym for good felt hat. If John 
B. Stetson could see the cowboy hat today, we won- 
der if he could recognize any relationship between 
it and its ancestor, the Boss of the Plains. 








The “Boss of the Plains, Raw Edge’”— 
meaning that the edge was unbound. 
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By Gilbert Geis 


The Spring Mountain Youth Camp, situated 50 miles 


northwest of Las Vegas in the spectacularly beautiful 


Toiyabe National Forest, 8400-feet above sea level, is 
probably the most successful program in the United 
States for helping troubled kids and kids in trouble grow 
up successfully. Certainly, in twenty years of visiting hun- 
dreds of similar kinds of facilities throughout the country, 
| have been more impressed with it than with any other. 

The ingredients that make the place work often are 
subtle, hidden in friendly smiles between a staff member 
and a youngster, and thousands of little vignettes that 
mark the routine of daily life at the camp. A counselor 
casually begins trying shots at a pool table in one of the 
dormitories, for instance, and kids slowly gather around. 
“Betcha you can’t make that one,” a youngster teases. 
“How much?” the counselor asks. ‘Fifteen pushups.” 
‘I’m too old for that,” the counselor says. ‘Make it five.” 
The boy agrees. The counselor tries the shot—and misses. 
Solemnly, he fulfills his part of the contract, doing his 
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five pushups. Afterwards, he and the kids start talking 
about other things, things like the delinquencies, the 
school problems, and the family hangups that had gotten 
these youngsters into trouble. 

The Spring Mountain staff is excellent, with many of 
the men having athletic backgrounds that make them im- 
mediate role models for the kids. The staff neither fools 
nor is fooled by the Spring Mountain youngsters—kids 
between the ages of 13 and 18. Irrelevant and petty 
rules, unthinking harshness—the kinds of things typical of 
so many youth facilities—are absent, but limits are clearly 
set on what a boy may do. The staff makes it clear that 
it runs the camp, that it will offer freely whatever help is 
within its power, but that it is made up of human beings 
with feelings and problems of their own, men who them- 
selves expect to be treated decently and honestly by the 
boys. 

The informal mood of the mess hall tells a lot about 
the camp. Staff and wards share tables, and eat the same 
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clean-up crew works in a national forest area. 


food. At lunch one day, a boy casually comes up to his 
counselor, and holds out his school report card. ‘See,’ 
he says, ‘It’s the best I’ve ever done. Only one C.” The 
counselor pauses in his eating, examines the report card 
carefully, smiles up at the boy. “You're getting there,” 
he says. ‘That's pretty good. But you can do even better 
than that.” The boy looks tremendously pleased. 

Spring Mountain Youth Camp moved to its new site— 
an abandoned Air Force radar facility—in the summer of 
1971 (the camp operated until then in the real Spring 
Mountain, where it was opened in 1962). Boys are housed 
in four dormitories: Kennedy Club, named after the 
former president; Cohen Suite, after Sammy Cohen, a 
Las Vegas man who has provided funds over the years 
for the purchase of things not available from the regular 
budget, such as uniforms for the basketball team, and a 
$2,800 weight machine for physical exercise for the boys; 
Zenoff Cottage, for the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
and Dell’s Den, after an earlier camp director. 


Last year, of the 160 boys who had been released for 
at least a year from Spring Mountain, only 11.8 per cent 
had further trouble, a figure that sparkles when placed 
against the 40 to 50 per cent recidivism rates that usually 
follow release from other facilities for delinquents. 

Close relationships between the camp staff and the 
aftercare program in the community help explain the 
success rate. Counselors at the camp meet the boy’s 
family soon after he arrives at Spring Mountain, and they 
see the family members for guidance sessions often there- 
after. Parole officers supervise boys both in the camp 
and later, so that there is no need to establish new and 
trying relationships when released. The officers supervise 
15 youngsters at the camp, and 15 on the streets, perhaps 
the lowest case load found anywhere in the country. 
Their success with the boys pays off in great taxpayer 
savings, given the high cost to victims of further crime 
and the cost of processing offenders through the criminal 
justice system. 
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View of the spacious Spring Mountain facilities. The photo was taken from 


a mountain slope above the camp. 


Pride marks all of the work of the staff. The director, 
Don Wilson and his assistant, Richie Vincent, are ex- 
cited when they describe the contract that has been 
signed with the United States Forestry Service to have 
many of the boys at Spring Mountain work on trail blaz- 
ing. The boys will get $2 a day (in most juvenile facilities 
youngsters receive nothing for their work and sometimes 
steal as soon as they are released in order to obtain 
spending money). Forestry personnel will help with group 
counselling, and the boys will work in particular on de- 
signing forest trails specifically for the blind, with things 
such as braille signs describing the indigenous foliage. 
Other Spring Mountain boys now work for salary at the 
nearby ski lodge, returning to the camp at night. 

The pride of the staff in its work can be caught from 
discussions about graduates who have been especially 
successful, and can be seen in the concern shown about 
those boys who still seem shaky in their adjustment. 

“Il had a long distance collect call from San Francisco 
last night from one of the boys,’”’ a counselor says. 

“Did you accept the charge?” a visitor asks, knowing 
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the tight budget on which most of the counselors live. 

He looks surprised at the idea that he might not have. 
“Of course. He could have been in trouble and needed 
help.’”” Then he reports: “But he just wanted to talk. He’s 
in the Army and doing fine. Thinks he may stay in the 
service. It would be good for him; he had trouble when 
things were unstructured.” 

The other counselors nod in agreement, remembering 
their problems with this particular -boy. Then they sit 
back, quietly for a moment, enjoying the pleasure of 
knowing that you have been of some use, that you have 
made life better for someone who needed you. C) 


Gilbert Geis is a professor in the program in Social Ecology at the 
University of California, Irvine. He teaches courses on juvenile delin- 
quency and criminology, and has worked as a consultant for the presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Justice, the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, and the Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower. It was in connection with 
these assignments and his teaching that he has often visited juvenile 
institutions and prisons across the nation. He is co-author of Man, 
Crime, and Society, the second edition of which was published by 
Random House in 1970; Juvenile Gangs (1966); Longest Way Home 
(1964); and editor of White-Collar Criminal (1968). 
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Our knowledge of Nevada 
goes back a long way. 


Nevada State Bank is owned and managed 
by members of pioneer Southern Nevada fam- 


ilies. Our Knowledge of Nevada is rooted in 
our State’s early development and spans the 
entire period of its tremendous growth. At 
Nevada State Bank, we take a special pride 
in Nevada’s history and heritage. 


This pride is evidenced by a magnificent 
mural showing Nevada, past and present, on 
display at our bank and by our publishing a 
continuing series of articles on Nevada his- 
tory. We invite you to visit our bank, see the 
mural, and receive copies of the series which 
is entitled “The Heritage of Nevada.” 


nevada STATE bank 


4th and Carson Streets, Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 
Member FDIC 
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By Anthony Amaral 


Will James’ trails through the Nevada cow 
country could be tracked by his drawings. 
Along the Humboldt River ranching belt, south 
into the desert ranges around Tonopah, in bunk 
houses, saloons and hotel lobbies, James left 
hundreds of crude drawings on cheap paper 
tacked to walls. | 

This was over fifty years ago, in those nos- 
talgic decades when horses still dominated the 
ranching world. The few of these early draw- 
ings which have survived set the style of a man 
who was then just another drifting cowboy but 
who soon was to become world famous as an 
artist and writer. 

A decade or more later this same man turned 
Out a story about a horse called Smoky, and a 
dozen other books about cowboys. His early 
drawing efforts are, consequently, revealing. 
They show James as not a finished artist but 
one who was carefully learning his craft. 

Figuring foremost in his artistic output was 
the horse. Years after James abandoned his rid- 
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Drawings Courtesy Gertrude Gottchalk 
Dolly Conradt, Lee Rice and the author 


ing life to write and illustrate, his renditions of 
the western cow horse, the mustang and the 
bucker, were what convinced editors at Scrib- 
ner Magazine in New York to publish his 
stories. 


In the sketches shown here, some made when | 


James was less than twenty years old, his arrest- 
ing style is not evident; lacking a zest which 
one critic would eventually praise by saying that 
his horses ‘‘seem to leap out of the page and 
kick dirt all over you.” 

Moreover, these early drawings show early 
signs of the themes James would later treat— 
his particular humor, his pathos as he witnessed 
a way of life in the West being buried by change 
and, perhaps, a bit of the romanticized wild 
west motif which was to bring him some cen- 
sure from critics. 

The drawings allow an unusual record of 
the making of an artist before he became popu- 
lar in the United States and a dozen foreign 
countries. 











A man i know searched far and wide 
a tryin for to see 

What sort of folks had roosted 
highest in his family tree, 

He started in to climbin; But come 
shimmin down with yim, 

With visions of his grandad 
a hangin from a lim. 








And now old horse you went an’ done it. 
You were a good pard sir? 

You know I’m hard hit. 

An’ because a little ole rabbit 
jumped from under you 

You allowed it would be a good 
time to act scared 

An swallowed your head, danced the 
highland fling an of the tango 
a step or two 

Not noticin’ you were in the middle 
of badger town, an just because 
your temper flared 

An’ now I’m sorry but ole Doc C— 
prescribed a pill or two 

Because you’ve only got three pins 
an the fourth can’t be repaired. 


Laying out there in the desert 
his dry canteen by his side 
The blazing sun and the white hot sand 
With never a shade in all that land 
Where a cooling breeze might hide 
Dying out there in the desert with the 
feverish thirst for Gold 
The blazing sand and white hot sun 
Enfolding him after his search is done 
But the fringe of earth is cold 
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Many of James’ early drawings 
were used to illustrate his simple 
poetry scratched on crude scraps of 
paper. These, opposite, are typical 
and reflect his love of the West 
which emerged in his work so 
vividly in later years. 
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LOCATIONS IN 
NORTHERN NEVADA 


We’ll find what you need! 


318 CALIFORNIA AVENUE 


[] RENO 


NEVADA 89502 
PHONE 329-0464 


1413 NORTH CARSON 


[] CARSON CITY 


NEVADA 89701 
PHONE 882-3566 


841 SOUTH MAIN 


GARDNERVILLE 


NEVADA 89410 
PHONE 782-2261 


460 WEST THIRD STREET 


WINNEMUCCA 


NEVADA 89445 
PHONE 623-3665 


ROUND HILL SHOPPING CENTER 


[] LAKE TAHOE 


BOX 2794, STATELINE 


Snowmobile rentals also at the 

Sundance Lodge, Mt. Rose Hiway 

10 miles west of U.S. 395 during 
season. Write for information: 


NORTH TAHOE SPORTS CENTER 


Veer with VALLEY 


NEVADA 89449 
PHONE 588-6565 


FIRST! 


850 TANAGER SQUARE 
across from the firehouse 


P. O. BOX 769 ¢ PHONE 831-0472 


INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
DAVE BILGER, Proprietor 
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e three fine restaurants 


e top-notch entertainment 


e free children’s lounge 





your 24-hour fun spot 


Come visit 
us in Nevada’s 
Fun Capital! 
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Statement of ownership, management and circulation 
(Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685. Title 39. United 
States Code). Date of filing, October 1, 1972. Title of 
publication: Nevada Highways and Parks Magazine. 
Frequency of issue: Quarterly. Location of known office 
of publication: Nevada Department of Highways, Carson 
City, Nevada 89701. Location of the headquarters or 
general offices of the publishers: same. Editor: Donald 
L. Bowers. Owner: State of Nevada, Department of High- 
ways. Known Bondholders: none. The first set of figures 
in each instance below represents average number of 
copies each issue during preceding 12 months; second 
set of figures is for final issue next to filing date. 

A. Total number of copies printed (net press run): 
76,154, 60,034. 

B. Paid circulation (1) Sales through dealers, carriers, 
street vendors and counter sales: 24,420, 21,000; (2) 
mail subscriptions: 20,772, 19,980. 

C. Total paid circulation: 45,192, 40,980. 

D. Free distribution by (1) mail, carrier or other means 
including samples, complimentary and other free copies: 
3,407, 1,103. (2) copies distributed to news agents, but 
not sold: 7,921, unknown at this date. 

E. Total distribution (sum of C and D): 56,520, 42,083. 
F. Office use, left-over, unaccounted, spoiled after 
printing: 19,634, 17,951. 

G. Total (sum of E and F equals net press run in A): 
76,154, 60,034. 

| certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. (Signed) Donald L. Bowers, Editor. 
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Enjoy all the Winter Sports this 
Christmas in Douglas County, Ne- 
vada - on the South Shore of Lake 
Tahoe. Enjoy the Casino Shows 
with America’s biggest Stars. Dine 
to your heart’s content at Tahoe’s 
fabulous restaurants. Dance high 
atop Stateline’s super Supper Clubs. 
Join in the special Apres-Ski fun at 
Nevada’s luxurious hotels. For the 
un-initiated - Cross Country Ski 
Classes, and there’s Ice Skating, 
too. Even a Ski Hill for the ‘'‘tini- 
est’’ Snow Bunnies! And SKI? With- 
in minutes of Douglas County you'll 
find over two-dozen of the West’s 
finest Ski Resorts. Make this Christ- 
mas a Merry Lake Tahoe Christmas! 


Write: Tahoe Douglas Chamber of Commerce 
for Christmas Fun Information at Fantastic 
Lake Tahoe: P.O. Box 401, Zephyr Cove, 
Nevada 89448 
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Graduating from the youthful, amateurish 
approach, James did these drawings and the one on 
page 39 many years later when his 
unquestionable talent had become evident and he 

was well on the way to fame.UJ 
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INCLINE VILLAGE, NEVADA 
956 Lakeshore Blvd., (702) 831-0752 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


263 Tahquitz McCallum Way 
(714) 325-1124 
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Ben Cunninenam 


continued from page 24 


ing with the Purkinje theory — day 
versus night vision. 

Thinking about Nevada’s atmos- 
pheric clarity, Cunningham laugh- 
ingly remembers an experience he 
had as a boy. His family had com- 
pany from the East. The visitors came 
out on the porch of the Cunning- 
ham’s Cheney Street house, then at 
the edge of Reno, and announced to 
Ben that they would walk over to 
“those hills’” and back while break- 
fast was being prepared. ‘Those 
hills’’ were mountains 20 miles away. 

Cunningham’s wife, Patsy, realizes 
that ‘Ben has to paint the way he 
does as a result of his Nevada back- 
ground. His work reflects the sharp 
definition and clarity of the desert 
landscape. He wouldn’t feel at home 
with the soft, dissolving outlines of 
impressionistic painting.” 

While Cunningham uses ordinary 
oils and tempera on regular canvas 
and masonite his paintings seem to 
be illuminated from within, project- 
ing vibrating images and after images. 
His monumental painting, ‘Six Di- 
mensions of Orange” appears to be 
drenched in golden sunlight and ac- 
tually does turn a corner. “Jewels of 
the Medicis” was inspired by a visit 
to Florence, Italy, where he saw the 
Medici jewel case displayed. This 
brilliantly faceted painting also goes 
around a corner. ‘Equivocation”’ be- 
longs to the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York and has been repro- 
duced throughout the art world as a 
prime example of perceptual paint- 
ing. Another widely known painting 
is ‘Tesseract’ which he describes as 
being a mathematical hypercube—a 
cube in four dimensions. 

With pride we count intellectual 
and innovating Ben Cunningham as 
one of Nevada’s natural assets and 
warmly welcome his return visits. 0 


NEVADA IS A 


SIGHT TO 
SEE 


ENJOY IT ALL WITH | 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


Lake Tahoe: P. O. Box C, Sahara Hotel 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 
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RENO: Ist & Center Streets, 329-4157: Airport, 329-1341; Trucks, 385 Kietzke Lane, 329-1328: LAKE TAHOE: Tahoe Airport (916) 541-0533; 
STATELINE: Harrah's, 588-4911; CARSON CITY: City Center Motel, 882-1065; Ormsby House, 883-1207. 
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PURE, DELICIOUS SPRING 
FRESH DRINKING WATER FOR 
PENNIES A GALLON. 
Aquaspring,® Purifier-distiller re- 
moves chlorine, fluoride, iron, pes- 
ticides, sulfates, nitrates, salt, alum, 
calcium, and other impurities. 


Eliminates bad tastes, improves bev- 
erage and food flavors. 


Plugs in like a toaster—no plumbing 
hook-ups whatever. 


Take it wherever you go. 

UL approved. Write now for free 
information: 

Other makes of distillers available. 


UNITED VITO-WAY 
Seattle Office Dept. NM-12 
Northrup Industrial Park 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 
World’s First Slot Machine 
Best darn food in Nevada 








FOUNTAIN 


& ASSOCIATES * REALTORS 
510 €. Plumb Lane 
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Think ahead to 


JANUARY 1, 197 








That's the day you will want to start using 
Nevada Magazine's beautiful new 1973 engage- 
ment calendar. 


Our 1972 calendar was a great success. We 
had many customers and many enthusiastic 
comments. 


But wait until you see our 1973 edition — larger 
color illustrations than before, heavier stock — 
in every way it will be a winner. 


Right now — while you're thinking about it — 
send us your order on the forms below. 


MY NAME 

















Calendar 





nance = 
address - 


city 


FIRST GIFT 
[] Calendar 
name - = 


address 


city - 


sign card 


SECOND GIFT 
Calendar 














Nan == 


Enter order for me 


OUR REGULAR OFFER: 

Subscription(s) @ $2.75 each. Foreign, $3.50 
Calendar(s) @ $2.00 each. 

CHRISTMAS PACKAGE OFFER: 


One calendar and one subscription 
combination to same address, $4.25; Foreign $4.75. 


CALENDAR OFFER: 


1. Ten calendars to friends on your gift list 
mailed direct to each, $18.50. 


2. Tencalendars mailed to one address, $17.00. 
SIGN GIFT CARDS FROM 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 





THIRD GIFT 
Calendar 











Subscription 














Gifts only 
Subscription 























name 
address ___ 


city 





sign card 


FOURTH GIFT 
[| Calendar 











Subscription 











an) Cs 





Elolelisiss; Sue ee Ee 
Chive 
sign card 


FIFTH GIFT 
[|] Calendar 


[] Subscription 








address __ 


city 


sign card 


List additional gifts on a separate sheet of paper giving us the same information as indicated under First Gift. 
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address 


city 


sign card - 
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When we put our huge, $17 million 
power plant, Fort Churchill Unit No. 2 
into service last September we were 
already in our third year of planning 
still another power plant for 1974, 


expected to cost $24.5 million. And we — 
were studying your electrical power , 


needs far into the 1980s. 


We realize how important electricity is 
“O78 happier way of life for you. 


‘Providing you good electric service is 


our continuing goal and this always 
means ‘being ready when you are.” 
You can help us, and help yourself, by 


“using electricity wisely. This will save 
-you money and minimize our future 


investments in power plants. 


SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPAN Y 








200 LUXURIOUS LA S ) 
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MASTER CHEFS | . 
ACRES MORE VALET PARKING AND Fan VEG \\N 


ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE For Direct Reservations and Immediate Confirmation 
PHONE TOLL FREE — (800) 648-3361 
Well Pamper You Outrageously STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 





